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ASPIRING GENIUS. 


BY YANNY FIELDING. 


‘* 7 1) choose a trade,” a senseless wight exclaims, 
6 An easy one, to quickly fill my purse, 
That gives delight without hard labor's pains— 
Ill thus escape our father Adam’s curse. 


‘¢ Old ‘Mother Earth ’ I do not caro to till; 
*T would spoil my hands so delicate and fine; 

But of the best Id eat and driok my fill, 

Then puff away at a long fragrant nine. 


‘© A stove-pipe hat I’d place upon my head, 
Upon my hands I’d draw my white kid gloves; 
In shining boots my feet should proudly tread, 
My tailor's bills coo gently, like the doves. 


«¢ My trade (plebeian name) shall furnish me 
With every thing my senses shall demand ; 
My cup of life o’erflow right merrily, 
And gold accumulate at my command.’ 


He thought of this and that—discarded both ; 

Then cast his thoughts o’erall earth’s wide domains, 
And settled down at last in faith— 

Was sure, thatde could prosper by his drains! 


. [ORIGINAL.] | 


LUCY HARTLEY. 
A GUARDIAN’S STORY. . 


BY ESTHER 8. KENNETH. 


‘¢ Goop-BY, and may God bless you, Allen!” 


These were the last words I ever heard uttered 
by the dear lips of my lost love. Her hand 
trembled in mine for a moment, for a moment I 
looked into her white, tearful face, and then she 
turned from me and flitted away down the road. 
I did not stir from the spot where she had left, 
me for hours. The moon came up and looked 
down upon me with a regal pity. Ithought the 
stars looked like the eyes of angels sparkling 
with tears. I lifted up my arms and yearned for 
the great, calm sky—it seemed so far from sor- 
row. O, the memory of that night inflnenced 
my whole life. 


I was sitting alone in a great arm-chair before 
my library fire one evening, and absently running 
my fingers through my hair which was streaked 
with gray, when a servant entered softly, and 
laid the evening’s mail upon the table. I did 
not move or look up. The thought had come to 
me an hour before that it was upon just such a 
night, nearly thirty years ago, that I had lost my 
Laura. No sharp sorrow came with the thought 
—only a calm, sacred sadness. I had been true 
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to my lost love. The tender arms of no other 
woman had been clasped around my neck, no 
other lips had kissed freshness and joy into my 
heart. By the dying light I looked thoughtfully. 
at my face and form reflected in the long mirror: 
upon the opposite side of the room. I had been 
a handsome man in my younger days. My hair 
was bright and curling, and my cheeks fresh with 
health. Iwas the leader and life. of the village. 
frolics. How strange it all seemed to remember 
as a reality, when I had become so used to the 
pale, grave face reflected from my own ! 

People called me odd and eccentric. They 
thought it strange that I should choose to live 
alone in my great, rambling house by the river, 
with my housekeeper and servants, when I might 
exchange the companionship of my fire and my' 
cat, for that of a beautiful wife and gay little 
children. I often noticed the bright, curious 
eyes of young girls watching me from over the : 
way a8 I walked among my flowers in the gar-. 
den, or wandered through my orchard with a 
pruning-knife in my hand. But they always 
seemed shy of me. Once a couple of young: 
misses lingered a. moment at the gate and look- 
ed longingly at a grape-vine swing beneath an: 
old oak, but when I called to them from an arbor: 
to come in and see the garden, they started, and - 
declined with gentle thanks as they tripped away. 
So Llived alone in my gray, vine-covered old: 
house, and received no young company from one . 
year’s end to another, except when my gay 
young brother Leslie, who was at college, chose 
to spend his vacation with me. He was a hand-. 


some boy, and a good one, though a little wild. : 


There was always a tender place for him in my 
heart, for he was the only relative I knew in the. 
wide world, and J had had the care of him from 
his childhood. The thought of what my face 


‘had been.made me think of his. Jt was almost. 


time for me to see it again.. His spring vacation | 
was close at hand—perhaps quite, for it was - 
nearly the middle of May. I thought how fast 
time passed. , 

‘What are you dreaming of, brother Allen ?” 

I started, and looked up. The dear boy stood 
beside. me with his jaunty bag in his hand, and | 
his beautiful chestnut hair falling about his 
bright, young face. His clear, hazel eyes were. 
full of a grave wonder. 

‘J was wishing for you, Leslie,” I replied, as 
he bent down to kiss me. 

He tossed his cap upon a sofa, and flinging 
himself down upon the hearth-rug at my feet, 
rested his arm on my knee, and commenced gaz- - 
ing thoughtfully into the fire. I did not disturb 


him, for I knew his mind too well. After a- 
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while I lighted the gas which was within my’ 
reach, and commenced. looking over my letters. 


There were perhaps half a.dozen. Among them. 


was asmall, white envelope, directed ina flowing, 
gracefal hand. Wath a feeling of curiosity I tore 
it open, and at-sight of the contents uttered a cry: 
of surprise. It was written by Laura Hartley! 
It contained only afew words, She was poor, 
and friendless, and dying.. Her husband had 


treated her unkindly, and she had not lived with. 


him for years. She had a child. Would I make 
the last moments of her wretched life happy by 
promising to care for it when she was dead? It 
was a pitiful request. The paper was blistered 
with tears. 

I covered my face with my hands, and pressed 
my lips hard together to keep back a great chok- 
ing sob. Then I put my brother away, and ris- 
ing, went to my desk and wrote:an answer. I 
offered her a home with all the comforts a broth- 
er’s tenderness could devise, and begged: her to 
come to me. 

I received no answer for a fortnight. Then a 
letter arrived written in a strange hand, inform- 
ing me that my poor Laura was dead, and that 
the writer had been directed: to send her child to 
me. Would I be good enough to meet the stage 
at the depot the next morning? I showed my 
brother the letter and talked with him about it. 
His: quick sympathies: were immediately all 
alive. 

‘‘The child’s sex. is-‘not mentioned,” he said, 
runving his bright eyes over the epistle for the 
second time. ‘“‘ But of cqurse it’s a boy. What 
could you do with a little girl ?”’ 

“Probably,” I said, absently, my: mind full of 
old memories. 

The next morning I awoke with a violent 
headache, and was unable to arise for some time, 
so that Leslie took the chaise and went to the 
depot in my stead. Sooner than I expected his 
return, I heard the sound of his footsteps in the 
hall, and roge from my easy chair to greet the 
new comer. 
and Leslie entered, leading by the hand a, fair- 
faced. girl of fourteen, with great, wistful brown 
eyes, and shining braids of pale golden hair. 

“This is your guardian, Lucy,” said Leslie, 
leading her towards me. How quickly children 
get acquainted, I thought. 

As I took her little white hand, she glanced up 
at me with a look which made me start. 

“You are very like your mother, dear. Do 
you think that you will be happy with me?” I 
sax, in my blunt, old-fashioned way. 

-Her mouth quivered as she replied, and her 
Voice was a3 sweet as a bird’s. 


Suddenly the door was flung open, - 


| became less headstrong and wilful. 
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‘Yes, and I shall love you,” she said, smiling 
with her eyes full of tears. 

In the evening, after tea, we gathered about 
the fire in the library, and I drew my ward upon 
my knee, while Leslie sat at my fect, with his 
eyes raised to Lucy’s face in ardent admiration. 
I was not obliged to question her much about 
her past life. She gave me her confidence freely. 
She told me about her mother—how much she 
had suffered, striving against poverty, and sick- 
ness, and the constant fear of being discovered in 
her retreat by her brutal husband. The young 
girl evidently had a great dread of her father. 
She shuddered as she spoke of him. 

‘I never wish to see him again,” she said. 

How well I remember that night. The rosy 
light from the coals in the open grate, playing 
over my brother’s handsome, earnest face, and 
the shining braids of my ward’s golden hair, the 
sound of her sweet voiee, the touch of her slender 
arm about my neck, the thrill which went 
through my heart when her lips quivered while 
she talked of her mother,—it all comes back to 
me at this late day like a pleasant dream. 

There had been 2 moment while I waited for 
the child’s coming, in which I had experienced 
a selfish fear lest the highly prized quiet and 
serenity of my home would be disturbed by the 
new comer. I could not have entertained a more 
erroneous idea regarding her. She loved the 
dreary atmosphere of the old place as well as I 
did. Sitting at my window, I sometimes watch- 
ed her for hours, wandering among the flowers 
in the garden and training the vines. She weed- 
ed the choicest beds with her own hands, tended: 
the slips and cuttings with anxious eyes, nursed: 
the weakly plants, and: tamed all the birds about: 
the place. It was not long before I began to 
wonder how I had ever managed to live without: 
her. IfI suffered: with the headache, the mag- 
netic touch of her soft hands cured me, if I was’ 
moody, she chatted pleasantly until I was in bet- 
ter spirits, she sang for me, and read for me, and: 


managed me completely. She always kissed me: 


at night. I grew to think that I slept sweeter, 
remembering the touch of her fresh, young lips 
upon my forehead. 

Her coming to us made a great change in Les- 
lio. He always spent his vacations at home, and 
He excelled! 
in studies which he had before been deficient in, 
and graduated with the highest honors. There: 
was a decided improvement in him. 

I mentioned this to Lucy one morning, and: 
assured her that I thought it the work of her in- 
fluence. It was herseventeenth birthday, (how 


| well I remember how she looked!) and she sat 
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by the window in adress of delicate, blue muslin, 
her white hands busy on some work for me. At 
my words she laughed, and said—‘ O, my dear 
guardian !”” in a deprecatory way, but looking 
up and meeting my eye, instantly her smile fled, 
and her cheeks colored. Her hands trembled 
over her work for a moment, and then she threw 
it down and went hastily from the room. 

I noticed a constant constraint in her manner 
towards Leslie after this, and it grieved me. It 
troubled me the more becuuse I saw that he no- 
ticed it, and that.it made him very unhappy. I 
had discovered his secret long before. He loved 
my pretty ward. 

Matters stood in this way, when one evening 
I saw Lucy walking in the garden with a man. 
At. first I thought her companion was Leslie, 
but a second glance convinced me that it was 
not. He was not only more heavily built, but 
apparently a much older person than my brother. 
I stood at my window for a long time, watching 
them as.they passed to and fro in the starlight, 
puzzling myself constantly with unsatisfactory 
conjectures. The man opened the gate at last, 
and went out, and after watching him a few mo- 
ments as he moved down the street, Lucy turned 
and walked up the path to the house. I waited 
anxiously for a long while, hoping she would 
come to tell me of her visitor, but she did not, 
and I paced my floor for hours in troubled 
thought. 

At breakfast the next morning she avoided my 
eye, and seemed generally ill at ease. Her color 
came and went at every breath, and she started 
nervously at auy sudden sound. 
from the table, Leslie said, carelessly : 

““ What time is it, Lucy ?” 

“‘T do not—I, I have not my watch with me,” 
she stammered with such a confused faco that 
we both looked at her in astonishment, observing 
which she left the room. 

That evening when she came to kiss me good- 
night, I held her a moment aud looked steadily 
into her face. Her dark eyes flashed suddenly 
open with a look of affright, and then with ¢ 
burning blush upon her face, she struggled from 
me and left the room, forgetting the kiss. I was 
not only anxious and puzzled to account for her 
strange behaviour, but seriously alarmed. Yet 
I asked no questions, for I was satisfied that 
the matter, whatever it was, was something she 
wished to conceal from me, and I would make 
no attempt to force her confidence. 

The days and weeks passed away, and no ex- 
planation of the affair was made. Gradually I 
ceased to trouble myself about it, for Lucy re- 
sumed her natural manner, and no other unusual 


As we rose. 
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circumstance occurred to my knowledge. But I 
noticed that she never wore her watch as she. 
used, and I wondered that she did not, for it was. 
a birthday gift from me, and she had always pro-. 
fessed to prize it. very highly. 

The winter came, and I was dozing upon.a: 
lounge before the fire one evening, while Lucy 
was reading at the table, and Leslie sat opposite 
her with his. eyes fixed thoughtfully. upon her 
face. The room was very still. Suddenly there. 
came the sound of three sharp raps upon the 
window pane. The noise was very slight, so. 
slight that Leslie did not notice it at all, yet 
very distinct: and unmistakeable raps. Lucy turn- 
ed as white as the blank pages of her book, but. 
she did not move or raise her eyes. After a mo- 
ment she rose and left the room. I was terribly: 
excited. Icould hardly refrain from following 
her. I heard the hall door shut softly, and then. 
quick, light steps npon the snow of the garden 
walks. JI paced the floor with my brain ina 
whirl for nearly an hour. At the end of that. 
time she re-entered the room, coughing violently. 
Leslie had gone to bed, and we were alone 
together. 

“Lucy,” said I, sternly, ‘I shall not allow 
this again. If you have any friends you wish to. 
see in private, invite them to the. house.” 

As I finished speaking I turned towards the 
door, but she sprang after me and flung her arms. 
about me, crying: 

“Don’t, don’t! You will kill me!” 

“And you will kill me!”’ I retorted, passion- 
ately. ‘ What have I done, that you have lost. 
faith in me? What are you doing, that you 
cannot trust me ?”’ 

“T have been trying to do for the beat,” she 
replied with a sob, sinking down on her knees 
before a chair, and hiding her face in her hands. 
upon the seat-——“ I have been trying to stay with 
you, my guardian. That is all.” 

“What do you mean, child?” I exclaimed, a 
tenderness for her stronger than any I had felt 


before sweeping over my heart, as.] raised her 


in my arms.— What.preventa your staying with 
me? For Heaven’s sake, explain this mystery 1” 

“T have tried to: keep it from you, because I. 
was so ashamed of him for one reason,” she re- 
plied, ‘and because I was afraid you would 
see him and there would be a quarrel, for anoth- 
er. Heisabad man. If you angered him he 
would kill you, if he could.” 

“Who ?”’ 

“‘ My father.” 

‘‘ He insists upon my. leaving you, and return- 
ing to France.with him, where-he. has been for the 
last fivo years,” she went on.—‘ He has.sold me)” 
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“Sold you?” 

“He has gambled me away to my cousin, the 
son of his brother. Though unprincipled, he is 
strictly honest about his gambling debts, and has 
promised the fellow that I shall be his wife. He 
told me this one night some three months ago, 
surprising me in the garden for that purpose, 
and I bribed him with my watch to allow me to 
stay a few weeks longer. As he did not appear 
at the appointed time, I had begun to hope that 
I should not see him again, but to-night he has 
returned, and I must go with hini.” 

T laughed scornfully. 

“Don’t you know that he cannot force you to 
this marriage ?”” [ said. 

“ Allen Wharton, you do not know my father. 
I never knew him to fail in doing a thing he had 
set his heart on in my life. He is bold, unprin- 
cipled, and possessed of an iron will. I am but 
a straw in his grasp. As truly as you live and 
Iam unmarried to-morrow night, he will have 
me on board a steamer bound for France.” 

‘But you can choose me as your legal guar- 
dian, and I can prevent that.” 

“ He would laugh in our faces. He has mock- 
ed at the law all his life. He would outwit you 
were you to place me under a thousand locks 
and keys. Even if you evade him for a few 
months it would be all you could do. I am al- 
most of age. See here. What can I hope for 
from the owner of that 2?” 

She took a small miniature case from her pock- 
et, and handed it to me. It contained the face 
of a bad man, indeed. Bold, evil, dark and un- 
flinching. The eyes were like those of a devil. 
The mouth seemed jeering even in its repose. 

“Your cousin 2?” 

“Ts a thief, a liar, a gambler, a libertine, and 
a coward !”’ 

I turned from her and commenced pacing the 
floor—my old habit when troubled. Suddenly 
my foot struck against my brother’s cap which 
had fallen from a sofa. I stooped and picked it up. 

“Tucy,” said I, stepping before her, “you 
said if you were unmarried to-morrow night, 
your father would have you in his power. Will 
you not marry Leslie? You know that he loves 
you.” 


» 


‘Do you advise this ?’”’ she asked, looking at 


me earnestly. 
J hesitated. Why did I? The marriage of 
my children, as I called them, had been my fa- 


 vorite plan a year before. What was IJ thinking 


of as I stood there looking at her—my heart 
beating like a weight of lead? I:was slowly real- 
izing that it would kill me to see Lucy married 
to my brother. 


tA 
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‘No, I do not advise you to marry him unless 
you love him. If you do—” Icould go no 
turther. 

‘‘But I do not, my dear guardian; and I will 
never wrong him by becoming his wife !” 

She said this firmly. The motive which in- 
duced me to utter my next words was incompre- 
hensible to myself. 

“But you acknowledge it to be your only 
choice. It is the better evil of the two. You 
cannot be unhappy as Leslie’s wife, for—” 

‘‘ Allen Wharton!” she exclaimed, imperious- 
ly, “you do not know what you are saying.” 
Then almost transfiguring herself by her change 
of. manner, she cried, “How can you urge me 
to this? O, how can you?” 

Her glorious face intoxicated me, for I read 
her heart in it. I thought at that moment, I 
could and would have annihilated heaven if it 
had been between her and me. I caught her to 
my breast with wild, passionate kisses. There 
was no shame for therself or fear of me in the 
eyes I looked into. She dared say to me—‘I 
love you, Allen,” before I had spoken a word. 
She was mine—mine! I would have torn the 
man’s heart from his breast who dared dispute it. 


There was a quiet marriage ceremony in the 
dear old library by the gray morning light. A 
pale sunbeam stole in at the window, and -glori- 
fied the white brow of my Lucy, as the words— 
“I pronounce you husband and wife,” echoed 
through the silent room. A moment after, a 
bullet whizzed past my face and shattered the 
glass door of my cabinet. We sprang to the 
open window through which it had passed, but 
there was no one in sight. Probably it came 
from the hand of Lucy’s father, whom we never 


saw or heard of after. 
ate AD eR pare TD 
CATS FREE FROM HEADACHE. 

It is quite wonderful to see a cat jump down 
heights. She never seems to hurt herself, or to 
get giddy with the fall; she always falls on her 
feet, and these are so beautifully padded that they 
seldom or never get broken. t hever knew of a 
cat breaking its leg from an accident, but in one 
instance, and that was a French cat, which fell 
down stairs in the most stupid manner. Why 
does not the cat get a headache after her deep 
jumps? why does she not get concussion of the 
brain, a8 a man or dog would, if he performed a 
a similar acrobatic feat? Jf we take down one 
of our dry cats’ heads off the keeper’s museum 
wall, and break it up, weskall see that ithasa 
regular partition wall projecting from its sides, a 
good way inwards, toward the centre, so as to 
perent the brain from suffering from concussion. 

his is, indeed, a beautiful contrivance, and shows 
an admirable internal structure, made in wonder- 
fal conformity with external form and nocturnal 
habits.—Dr. Buckland. 


